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Bacillus anthracis is a gram-positive spore-forming bacterium that causes the disease anthrax. The anthrax 
toxin contains three components, including the protective antigen (PA), which binds to eucaryotic cell surface 
receptors and mediates the transport of toxins into the cell. In this study, the entire 2,294-nucleotide protective 
antigen gene ipag) was sequenced from 26 of the most diverse B. anthracis strains to identify potential variation 
in the toxin and to further our understanding of B. anthracis evolution. Five point mutations, three synonymous 
and two missense, were identified. These differences correspond to six different haploid types, which translate 
into three different amino acid sequences. The two amino acid changes were shown to be located in an area near 
a highly antigenic region critical to lethal factor binding. Nested primers were used to amplify and sequence 
this same region of pag from necropsy samples taken from victims of the 1979 Sverdlovsk incident. This 
investigation uncovered five different alleles among the strains present in the tissues, including two not seen 
in the 26-sample survey. One of these two alleles included a novel missense mutation, again located just 
adjacent to the highly antigenic region. Phylogenetic (cladistic) analysis of the pag corresponded with previous 
strain grouping based on chromosomal variation, suggesting that plasmid evolution in B. anthracis has 
occurred with little or no horizontal transfer between the different strains. 



Bacillus anthracis is the causative organism of the potentially 
fatal disease anthrax. Virulent forms of B. anthracis carry two 
large plasmids, pXOl (ca. 174 kb) and pX02 (ca. 95 kb). Vir- 
ulence factors include toxin and capsule production, encoded 
on pXOl and pX02, respectively. The anthrax toxin is com- 
posed of three proteinaceous subunits: (i) lethal factor (LF), 
the toxin component thought to kill host cells by disrupting the 
mitogen-activated protein kinase pathway (2);. (ii) edema fac- 
tor (EF), an adenylyl cyclase that causes skin edema in the 
infected host (6); and (iii) protective antigen (PA), which binds 
to eucaryotic cell surface proteins, forms homoheptamers, and 
then binds to and internalizes EF and LF. 

The structure and function of PA have been well described. 
The entire PA gene {pag) sequence has been published and is 
available in GenBank (accession no. M22589) (12). The three- 
dimensional structure has also been solved and is available in 
the NCBI Entrez 3D database (MMDB no. 6980) (10). Finally, 
antibody-binding experiments have been used to define regions 
of the PA protein critical to cell surface attachment as well as 
LF binding (8). Missing from the literature until now was a 
population study of pag from diverse strains of B. anthracis to 
define the natural variation in this important gene. 

In past studies, plasmid-specific genetic variation in B. an- 
thracis has been largely ignored. A recent population study, 
based on chromosomal markers, demonstrated that B. anthra- 
cis is one of the most monomorphic bacterial species known 
(5). This chromosomal amplified fragment length polymor- 
phism study examined ca. 6.3% of the B. anthracis genome for 
length variations and ca. 0.36% for point mutations. However, 
due to ambiguities arising from the absence of one or both of 
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the plasmids, plasmidal data were omitted from the final re- 
sults. Studies of pXOl diversity and especially of pag are es- 
sential to understanding evolution of pathogenesis in B. an- 
thracis. Likewise, comparative studies of plasmid-based versus 
chromosomal variation can provide insight into the frequency 
of horizontal plasmid transfer in natural B, anthracis popula- 
tions. 

In this study we have sequenced the entire pag gene from 26 
of the most diverse strains of B. anthracis (5). These sequences 
were aligned and analyzed for point mutations then studied 
phylogenetically to determine if the pag data are consistent 
with chromosomal diversity groups. Additionally, we se- 
quenced a 307-bp variable region of pag from 10 Sverdlovsk 
anthrax victim necropsy samples (4) in order to identify novel 
pag sequences. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

B. anthracis DNA. Culture conditions, DNA isolation methods, and diversity 
groups are described in reference 5. Necropsy tissue DNA was isolated as 
described by Jackson et al. (4). 

PCR amplification of DNA. Table 1 contains the sequences for all primers 
used for this project. These were designed from the published pag sequence 
(GenBank accession no. M22589) and synthesized by Gibco/BRL, Bethesda, Md. 
All primer positions cited throughout this report are based on this GenBank 
sequence. Two DNA fragments, together totaling 2,531 bp of sequence, were 
initially amplified to provide a pag sequencing template from the 26 B. anthracis 
strains. PA-1F and PA-1R were used to amplify a 1,191-bp fragment containing 
the 5' portion of PA. This included 131 bp of upstream flanking sequence. PA-2F 
and PA-2R were used to amplify a 1,449-bp fragment containing the 3' portion 
of PA. This included 106 bp of downstream flanking sequence. The two frag- 
ments contained 109 bp of overlapping sequence near the middle of the gene. 
Fifty-microliter PCR mixtures contained 1 x PCR buffer (20 mM Tris [pH 8.41, 
50 mM KC1; Gibco/BRL), 0.10 mM deoxynucleoside triphosphates, 4 mM 
MgCl* -0.2 ng of template DNA per u,l, 0.04 U of Taq DNA polymerase 
(Gibco/BRL) per y\, and 0.4 jiM forward and reverse primers, adjusted to 50 u.1 
with filtered (0.2-u.m-pore-size filter) 17.8 mohm E-pure water. Reactions were 
heated to 94°C for 5 min and then subjected to 35 cycles, each consisting of 30 s 
at 94°C, 30 s at 62°C, and 1.5 min at 72°C. This was followed by heating to 72°C 
for 5 min to complete primer extension. PCR products were purified through 
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TABLE 1. Primers used in this study 



Primer 


Type a 








Sequence (5'- 


-*') 








Position* 


Amplicon 
size (bp) 


PA-1F 


Amp/Seq 


ATA 


TTT 


ATA 


AAA GTT CTG 


TTT 


AAA 


AAG 


cc 


5'-1673 


1,191 


PA-1R 


Amp/Seq 


TAA 


ATC 


CTG 


CAG ATA CAC 


TCC 


CAC 






3'-2840 


1,191 


PA-2F 


Amp/Seq 


ATA 


AGT 


AAA 


AAT ACT TCT 


ACA 


AGT 


AGG 


ACA C 


5'-2755 


1,449 


PA-2R 


Amp/Seq 


GAT 


TTA 


GAT 


TAC TGT TTA 


AAA 


CAT 


ACT 


CTC C 


3'-4173 


1,449 


PA-3 


Seq 


TCA 


TGT 


AAC 


AAT GTG GGT 


AGA 


TGA 


C 




5'-2145 


NA C 


PA-4 


Seq 


CTC 


TAT 


GAG 


CCT CCT TAA 


CTA 


CTG 


AC 




3'-3717 


NA 


PA-5F 


Amp 


ATC 


CTA 


GTG 


ATC CAT TAG 


AAA 


CGA 


C 




5'-3416 


330 


PA-5R 


Amp 


CTT 


CTC 


TAT 


GAG CCT CCT 


TAA 


CTA 


CTG 




3'-3719 


330 


PA-5F nest 


Amp/Seq 


AGT 


GAT 


CCA 


TTA GAA ACG 


AC 








5'-3421 


307 


PA-511^ 


Amp/Seq 


TAA 


CTA 


CTG 


ACT CAT CCG 


C 








3'-3709 


307 



a Amp, used for amplification; Seq, used for sequencing; Amp/Seq, used for both amplification and sequencing. 
b All correspond to GenBank accession no. M22589 nucleotide positions. 
c NA, not applicable. 



Qiaquick purification minicolumns (Qiagen Inc., Valencia, Calif.) and then 
quantified on ethidium bromide-stained 1.25% agarose-Tris-acetate-EDTA gels. 
These purified fragments were then used in subsequent sequencing reactions. 
PCR amplification of necropsy sample DNA was performed as described by 
Jackson et al. (4), using primers PA-5F, PA-5R, PA-5F nestl and PA-SR^ (Table 
1). 

DNA sequencing. PCR products were sequenced on an ABI model 377 fluo- 
rescence sequencer using a PRISM Ready Reaction BigDye terminator cycle 
sequencing kit (both from Perkin-Elmer/Applied Biosysteras Inc., Foster City, 
Calif.). Sequences were aligned and analyzed with Sequence Navigator software 
(Perkin-Elmer/Applied Biosystems). 

Cladistic analysis. Cladistic analysis was performed on the pag sequences by 
using maximum parsimony with PAUP 3.1.1 software (developed by David L. 
Swofford, Illinois Natural History Survey) and manual examinations of sequence 
polymorphisms. 

Three-dimensional analysis. The PA structure has been solved and is available 
on the NCBI Entrez 3D database (MMDB no. 6980) (10). Amino acid residues 
shown to vary among strains were identified on the three-dimensional structure, 
and then physical distances from the putative LF binding region of PA domains 



3 and 4 were estimated by using MAGE 4.5 software (developed by David 
Richardson, Biochemistry Department, Duke University, Durham, N.C). 

RESULTS 

Sequence alignment of the entire PA gene from 26 strains 
representative of the five B. anthracis diversity groups (5) (Ta- 
ble 2) revealed five point mutations, three synonymous and two 
missense, shown in Table 3. All five mutations are transitions. 
Two of the synonymous mutations occur only once. However, 
the other differences are present with frequencies ranging from 
3/26 to 20/26. The two missense mutations are located adjacent 
to a highly antigenic region crossing the junction between PA 
domains 3 and 4 shown to be critical to LF binding (Fig. 1) (8, 
10). The different mutational combinations observed in this 



TABLE 2. B. anthracis strains used in this study 



Strain 


Geographic origin or 
description 


Diversity group 0 


PA genotype 6 


PA phenotype c 


BA0052 


Jamaica 


Sterne-Ames 


I 


FPA 


BA1087 


Scotland 


Sterne-Ames 


I 


FPA 


J611 


Indonesia 


Sterne-Ames 


I 


FPA 


BA1031 


South Africa 


Sterne-Ames 


I 


FPA 


BA1043 


South Africa 


Sterne-Ames 


I 


FPA 


28 


Ohio 


Sterne-Ames 


II 


FPA 


MOZ-3 


Mozambique 


Southern Africa 


III 


FPA 


BA1035 


South Africa 


Southern Africa 


III 


FPA 


33 


South Africa 


Southern Africa 


IV 


FPA 


A24 


Slovakia 


Southern Africa 


V 


FPV 


K20 


South Africa (Kruger) 


Kruger 


V 


FPV 


26/05/94 


Zambia 


Kruger 


V 


FPV 


BA1033 


South Africa 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


BA1017 


Haiti 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


BA1015 


Maryland 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


93-194C 


Canada 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


93-195C-8 


Canada 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


BA1040 


Colorado 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


B A 1007 


Iowa 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


2/6 


Turkey 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


Pak-2 


Pakistan 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


STI-1 


Russian vaccine strain 


WNA 


V 


FPV 


F-l 


South Korea 


Vollum 


V 


FPV 


BA1024 


Ireland 


Vollum 


VI 


FSV 


ASC-3 


United Kingdom 


Vollum 


VI 


FSV 


BA1009 


Pakistan 


Vollum 


VI 


FSV 



° Diversity designations are consistent with those described by Keim et al. (5). 
b Described in Table 4. 

c Designated by the single-letter designations of the three amino acids shown to vary in this study. 
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FIG. 1. Model of pag from B. anthracis. S, region of gene that codes for cleaved signal region; NP-F and NP-R, forward and reverse nested primers used to amplify 
variable regions from the Sverdlovsk tissue samples; black vertical arrows, missense mutations; grey vertical arrows, synonymous mutations; HAR, highly antigenic 
region important to LF binding (8, 10). Dom., domain. 



study give rise to six PA genotypes and three PA phenotypes 
(Table 4). 

Cladistic analysis of the 26 pag sequences was performed by 
the maximum parsimony method to produce a gene tree (Fig. 
2A). The 26 strains grouped into four clades of 3, 3, 6, and 14 
individuals. These groups were defined by three synapomor- 
phic (informative) differences. In addition, we identified two 
apomorphic (uninformative) nucleotide differences (mutations 
2 and 6) that separated two strains (28 and 33) from others in 
their clades. These mutations are identified on the respective 
branches but were not used to isolate these strains from their 
groups. The clades and topology identified by this tree were 
mostly congruent with those generated from chromosomal 
markers (Fig. 2B) (5). The only aberrations are the following, 
(i) Chromosomal data from strain A24 indicate that it is of the 
Southern Africa lineage (5), but the pag data place this strain 
with the Western North America (WNA) diversity group (one 
mutational step away); (ii) chromosomal data from strain F-l 
indicate that it is of the Vollum lineage, but the pag data place 
this strain with the WNA diversity group (again, one muta- 
tional step away); and (iii) chromosomal markers indicate that 
the Kruger samples, although very similar, are genetically dis- 
tinct from the WNA lineage. However, the pag gene tree did 
not resolve these two distinct groups. It should be noted that 
chromosomal markers indicate that Vollum and WNA are 
sister groups and, likewise, that Kruger and WNA are closely 
related. Only with strain A24 do the pag data suggest that 
strains from two distantly related groups (based on chromo- 
somal markers) are closely related. 

To determine the pag genotypes and phenotypes of the 
strain(s) involved in the Sverdlovsk incident, nested PCR prim- 
ers (Table 1) were designed to amplify and sequence a 307-bp 
region of pag. This region spans the junction between PA 
domains 3 and 4 where much of the variation was observed. 
This analysis uncovered two additional transition mutations (3 
and 7 in Table 3). One was synonymous, while the other was a 



TABLE 3. Mutations identified in this study 



Mutation 



Nucleotide 
position 0 



Base change Frequency 



Amino acid 
change 



1 


1998 


C<=>T 


20/26 


Synonymous 


2 


2883 


G<=>A 


1/26 


Synonymous 


3 


3481 


ToC 


NA* 


FoL 


4 


3496 


COT 


3/26 


P<=>S 


5 


3602 


CoT 


17/26 


A*>V 


6 


3606 


T^>C 


1/26 


Synonymous 


7 


3672 


AOG 


NA 


Synonymous 



strain, accession no. ... 
6 NA, not applicable 



>. M22589, containing pag in its entirety, 
ible (mutation was observed only in the Sverdlovsk samples). 



novel missense mutation resulting in a phenylalanine«->leucine 
change. These changes resulted in two additional genotypes 
and one new phenotype (Table 4). The amino acid change was, 
again, immediately adjacent to the highly antigenic region of 
PA domains 3 and 4 (Fig. 1). Repetitive sequencing of these 
tissues uncovered multiple PA genotypes within some of the 
individual necropsy samples. Together, five different PA geno- 
types were observed in the Sverdlovsk samples, with some 
samples showing evidence of infection by multiple strains (Ta- 
ble 5). This finding is consistent with the results of Jackson et 
al. (4). 

Figure 3 is an unrooted phylogenetic tree demonstrating the 
five mutational steps leading to the six PA genotypes and three 
PA phenotypes identified in this study. Additionally, the puta- 
tive positions of the Sverdlovsk samples are shown. However, 
because the Sverdlovsk identifications were based on just the 
307-bp region around the antigenic portion of PA domains 3 
and 4, these placements are only tentative. 

Three-dimensional analysis of all the amino acid changes 
observed in this study (mutations 3, 4, and 5 in Table 3) 
indicated that these changes are not only close sequentially but 
also very close in three-dimensional space to the antigenic 
region important for LF binding. Mutation 3 fPhe to Leu), is 
ca. 11.2 A, mutation 4 (Pro to Ser) is ca. 20.3 A, and mutation 
5 (Ala to Val) is ca. 19.0 A from the central portion of this 
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FIG. 2. Cladistic analysis of the 26 diverse strains. (A) Unrooted, maximum 
parsimony gene tree based on pag data developed in this study; (B) strain 
diversity groups based on chromosomal AFLP data described by Keim et al. (5). 
Branch mutations are numbered as described for Table 3. 
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TABLE 4. PA genotypes and phenotypes identified in this study" 








PA genotype 


PA phenotype* 


Genotypic 








Mutation 








frequency 


i 


i 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


I 


FPA 


5/26 


C 


G 


T(F) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


T 


A 
n. 


H 


FPA 


1/26 


c 


G 


T(F) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


C 


A 

/\ 


III 


FPA 


2/26 


T 


G 


T(F) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


T 


A 


IV 


FPA 


1/26 


T 


A 


T(F) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


T 


A 


V 


FPV 


14/26 


T 


G 


T(F) 


C(P) 


T(V) 


T 


A 


VI 


FSV 


3/26 


T 


G 


T(F) 


T(S) 


T(V) 


T 


A 


vn Svd 


LPA 


NA 






C(L) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


T 


A 


VHIsvd 


FPA 


NA 






T(F) 


C(P) 


C(A) 


T 


G 



a NA, not applicable (mutation was seen only in the Sverdlovsk samples); — , the region was not analyzed for the Sverdlovsk sample. 
b Designated by the single-letter designation of the three amino acids shown to vary. 
c Described in Table 3. 



region. These spatial distances were estimated solely on pep- 
tide backbone-to-peptide backbone relationships. However, 
when the three-dimensional spaces occupied by the side chains 
of the amino acids were considered, changes were found to 
affect residues as close as 6.9 A from the central amino acids of 
this critical antigenic region. 

DISCUSSION 

The protective antigen protein is central to the virulence 
associated with anthrax toxin. Elucidation of PA variation and 
its encoding gene could lead to a better understanding of B. 
anthracis virulence and evolution. Until now, pag had been 
sequenced in its entirety only from a single B. anthracis strain 
(12). In this study, a detailed analysis of the entire pag se- 
quence (2,294 bp) from 26 diverse B. anthracis strains revealed 
only five point mutations, corroborating the high degree of 
genetic monomorphism found by Keim et al. (5). 

Among these mutations, there is a disproportionate number 
of missense (two) to synonymous (three) changes. A common 
ratio of missense to synonymous mutations is approximately 
1:5; here we see a ratio more than threefold greater (7). These 
missense mutations are located near a highly antigenic region, 
critical to LF binding. In monoclonal antibody studies, Little et 
al. demonstrated that by blocking an epitope between amino 
acids IIe-581 and Asn-601 (Fig. 1), they could effectively block 
LF binding to PA (8). Three-dimensional analysis indicated 
that the missense mutations identified in our study are very 



TABLE 5. Tissue samples from Sverdlovsk victims analyzed in 
this study 0 



Sample 


Tissue 


PA 

genotype(s) 


PA 

phenotype(s) 


7.RA93.15.15 


Spleen 


V 


FPV 


40.RA93.40.5 


Spleen 


VI, VII Svd 


FSV, LPA 


27.RA93.30.3 


Spleen 


V 


FPV 


37.RA93.35.4 


Vaccination site 


I* V 


FPA, FPV 


37.RA93.35.6 


Lung 


VHIsvd 


FPA 


3.RA93.1.1 


Meninges 


VHIsvd 


FPA 


25.RA93.031 


Meninges 


V 


FPV 


1.RA93.42.1 


Meninges 


V 


FPV 


33.RA93.20.5 


Meninges 


V 


FPV 


21.RA93.38.4 


Lymph node 


V 


FPV 



a Determination of PA genotypes and phenotypes was based solely on the 
307-bp region connecting PA domains 3 and 4. Multiple strains were identified 
in some tissues. 

b Due to the limited region analyzed, this strain may be type I, II, or IV but was 
grouped with I for simplicity. 



close in three-dimensional space to this antigenic region. 
While none of the three missense mutations were dramatic, 
such as a change from an extremely hydrophobic to a hydro- 
philic amino acid, the proline-to-serine change has the poten- 
tial to make important three-dimensional alterations, since 
proline isomerization is known to play a critical role in protein 
folding. Because of their close proximity, these amino acid 
changes have the potential to effect LF binding, either directly 
or indirectly, within an infected host. The grouping of these 
missense mutations near this antigenic region and the dispro- 
portionate number of missense to synonymous mutations sug- 
gests adaptive variation. One of the two new mutations iden- 
tified in the Sverdlovsk victims' tissues was found to be a novel 
missense mutation located, sequentially and three dimension- 
ally, near the highly antigenic region of the junction between 
PA domains 3 and 4. When these mutations are included with 
those identified in the 26-sample survey, the ratio of missense 
to synonymous mutation is increased to 3.8:5. 

The amplification and sequencing of the 307-bp pag frag- 
ment from the Sverdlovsk tissue samples suggested that at least 
five different strains of B. anthracis were present in the samples 
and that some of the individual victims had been infected with 
multiple strains. These data corroborate earlier work with the 
vrrA locus that suggested that multiple strains of anthrax had 
been released during the 1979 incident (1, 4). Besides the 
Russian vaccine strain STM, included in this study, these tis- 
sue samples are a rare glimpse at the different strains of B. 
anthracis that are thought to be endemic in the vast region of 
the former Soviet Union. The fact that two previously unob- 
served mutations were found in the Sverdlovsk samples 
stresses the importance of collecting and analyzing B. anthracis 



n iv 




FIG. 3. Unrooted phylogenetic tree of PA genotypes. Open boxes show the 
three PA phenotypes identified; shaded boxes show the possible positions of the 
Sverdlovsk genotypes, VII^ and VHIg^. Synonymous mutations are shown in 
open circles, and missense mutations are shown in closed circles. Each mutation 
is described in Table 3 and the phenotypes are described in Table 4. 
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strains from areas where anthrax is endemic but largely un- 
characterized by molecular genetic analysis. 

Independent cladistic analysis of pXOl by using the pag 
sequence has enabled us to estimate the likelihood of horizon- 
tal transfer of this plasmid between different B. anthracis 
strains in natural populations. Although horizontal transfer in 
Bacillus spp. is possible under laboratory conditions, the sim- 
ilarity of the cladistic grouping from the pag data to that of the 
chromosomal markers suggests that the differences in pag 
arose from evolution within particular strain lineages and were 
not a result of horizontal pXOl transfer. The single possible 
exception is associated with the A24 sample, which chromo- 
somally is related to the Southern Africa strains, while the pag 
data for this strain are consistent with Kruger-WNA. This is 
either a result of convergent evolution or evidence of horizon- 
tal pXOl transfer. Further, it should be noted that the data 
presented in this report do not rule out the potential for hor- 
izontal transfer of plasmid pXOl between closely related 
strains within an infected host. 

The unrooted phylogenetic tree (Fig. 3) is a useful tool for 
demonstrating the relationships between the different PA ge- 
notypes. However, it is not meant to infer an evolution toward 
a particular form of PA. Although distant homologues from 
other gram-positive bacteria are cited (3, 9, 11), none of these 
is close enough to root a B, anthracis PA phylogenetic tree. 
Without an ancestral PA sequence, one is unable to determine 
which PA phenotypes are ancestral and which are derived. 
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DNA vaccines provide an attractive technology platform against 
bioterrorism agents due to their safety record in humans and ease 
of construction, testing, and manufacture. We have designed 
monovalent and bivalent anthrax plasmid DNA (pDNA) vaccines 
encoding genetically detoxified protective antigen (PA) and lethal 
factor (LF) proteins and tested their immunogenicity and ability to 
protect rabbits from an aerosolized inhalation spore challenge. 
Immune responses after two or three injections of cationic lipid- 
formulated PA, PA plus LF, or LF pDNAs were at least equivalent to 
two doses of anthrax vaccine adsorbed (AVA). High titers of 
anti-PA, anti-LF, and neutralizing antibody to lethal toxin (Letx) 
were achieved in all rabbits. Eight or nine animals in each group 
were challenged with 100x LD 50 of aerosolized anthrax spores 5 or 
9 weeks after vaccination. An additional 10 animals vaccinated 
with PA pDNA were challenged >7 months postvaccination. All 
animals receiving PA or PA plus LF pDNA vaccines were protected. 
In addition, 5 of 9 animals receiving LF pDNA survived, and the time 
to death was significantly delayed in the others. Groups receiving 
three immunizations with PA or PA plus LF pDNA showed no 
increase in anti-PA, anti-LF, or Letx neutralizing antibody titers 
postchallenge, suggesting little or no spore germination. In con- 
trast, titer increases were seen in AVA animals, and in surviving 
animals vaccinated with LF pDNA alone. Preclinical evaluation of 
this cationic lipid-formulated bivalent PA and LF vaccine is com- 
plete, and the vaccine has received U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration Investigational New Drug allowance. 

The deliberate exposure of the civilian population of the 
United States to Bacillus anthracis spores in late 2001 
revealed several gaps in the public health system's preparedness 
against bioterrorism. Because vaccines have proven to be one of 
the most successful public health measures against naturally 
acquired infectious diseases, it is no surprise that a top biode- 
fense priority is to develop vaccines against weaponized micro- 
organisms. The performance requirements of biodefense vac- 
cines, however, are somewhat different from those for 
conventional vaccines. Some key features of biodefense vaccines 
to be developed for civilian use include (i) the rapidity by which 
a protective immune response can be elicited; (ii) the degree to 
which the vaccine, when administered postexposure, improves 
the clinical course of an exposed person; (Hi) a very high 
benefit-to-risk ratio of vaccination in all segments of the popu- 
lation; (iV) the speed and ease of manufacture, distribution, and 
administration; and (v) the inherent stability of the formulated, 
final filled product to allow for long-term stockpiling. None of 
the currently licensed vaccines against select bioterrorism agents 
meet all of these performance requirements, including the 
currently licensed anthrax vaccine: "The current anthrax vaccine 
is difficult to standardize, is incompletely characterized, and is 
relatively reactogenic (probably even more so because it is 
administered subcutaneously), and the dose schedule is long and 
challenging. An anthrax vaccine free of these drawbacks is 
needed, and such improvements are feasible" (1). 



Providing evidence of a biodefense vaccine's effectiveness by 
classic clinical efficacy trials is likely to be neither feasible nor 
ethical so these vaccines must be evaluated by the regulatory 
agencies in a unique way. The "Animal Rule" (www.fda.gov/ 
cber/summaries/120600biol9KG.ppt), in which preferably two 
animal species are used to demonstrate the biological activity of 
the product, may establish effectiveness of these vaccines. For 
anthrax, the aerosolized spore inhalation challenge of vaccinated 
rabbits will likely be one of the animal models used to prove 
effectiveness. The studies reported here demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of both monovalent and bivalent, cationic lipid- 
formulated gene-based plasmid DNA (pDNA) vaccines, using 
this rabbit model of anthrax. 

The virulence of B. anthracis in rabbits, non-human pri- 
mates, and humans is primarily the result of a multicomponent 
toxin secreted by the organism (2). The toxin consists of three 
separate gene products, designated protective antigen (PA), 
lethal factor (LF), and edema factor (EF), that are encoded on 
a 184-kb plasmid designated pXOl (3). PA83 [735 aa, molec- 
ular weight (MW) 82,684] is a single-chain protein that binds 
to a mammalian ubiquitous cell surface receptor (4). Cleavage 
by furin (or a furin-like enzyme) results in a 63-kDa receptor- 
bound product (5, 6) that multimerizes and can bind both the 
90-kDa LF protein and the 89-kDa EF protein, which are 
subsequently endocytosed as a two-component complex (7). 
LF (776 aa, MW 90,237) is a zinc metalloprotease that, once 
internalized, cleaves several isoforms of mitogen-activated 
protein kinase kinases (Mekl, Mek2, and MKK3) and thereby 
disrupts signal transduction events within the cell (8). The LF 
protein, which when complexed with PA is referred to as Letx, 
is considered responsible for the rapid lethality of anthrax 
spore inhalation infection (2, 9) due to extensive tissue hypoxia 
accompanied by pleural edema (9). 

Recently, a pDNA vaccine encoding a truncated PA antigen 
(PA63) was shown to protect against Letx challenge in mice (10), 
and a plasmid encoding full-length PA protected 9 of 10 rabbits 
from s.c. spore challenge (11). Additionally, Price et al. (12) 
demonstrated that a pDNA encoding a fragment of the LF gene 
can contribute to, or provide protection against, Letx challenge, 
5an observation subsequently extended in a small inhalation 
challenge rabbit study showing that a pDNA prime followed by 
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a recombinant protein boost provided protection not seen with 
pDNA alone (13). 

Given these considerations, we developed and tested a series 
of anthrax pDNA vaccine constructs. Three PA and LF pDNAs 
formulated with cation ic lipid warranted further investigation in 
a lethal spore challenge study in rabbits. This work demonstrated 
that formulated pDNA vaccines induce complete, long-term 
protection, and that an LP pDNA administered alone provides 
partial protection in a model in which death results a few days 
after inhalation exposure (14). In contrast to the anthrax vaccine 
adsorbed (AVA) and LF pDNA alone groups, the formulated 
PA or bivalent PA plus LF pDNA vaccines generated a protec- 
tive response at peak titer that seemed to block germination of 
the spores or sufficient bacterial replication to cause a postchal- 
lenge increase in anti-PA-, anti-LF-, or Letx-neutralizing titers. 

Materials and Methods 

Plasmids. PA83±furin. The nucleotide sequence encoding B. an- 
thracis PA83 protein (GenBank accession no. AF306782, nt 
49-2343) was codon-optimized with the backtranslation tool at 
www.syntheticgenes.com by using the Homo sapiens codon fre- 
quency table at www.kazusa.or.jp/codon. The PA construct 
(GenBank accession no. AY428556) was chemically synthesized 
(Retrogen, San Diego) to include an amino terminal human 
tissue plasminogen activator (hTPA) leader peptide (replacing 
the Bacillus leader peptide) fused to a PA83 sequence (amino 
acids 30-764) with the furin cleavage site deleted (SRKKRS, 
amino acids 192-197) (6, 15). This construct, designated PA83A 
furin, was cloned into the mammalian expression vector VR1012 
for these studies (16). 

If 11] and LF[I-III]. The LF coding sequences used in this study were 
derived from the B. anthracis LF93 protein sequence (GenBank 
accession no. M30210, nt 784-3114), codon-optimized, and 
chemically synthesized as above to include the hTPA leader 
peptide. The LF domain Mil (17) was PCR amplified from this 
clone by using a forward (5 ' -GAGCTTG ATATCGCCACCAT- 
GGATGC-3') and reverse (5 ' -G A ACCTGGATCCCTACAC- 
CACCTTGGCGTCG ATG-3 ' ) primer pair to amplify the 
1,740-bp fragment (GenBank accession no. AY428557) encod- 
ing the hTPA leader peptide fused to LF amino acids 34-583. 
The LF domain [I] was also derived from the LF93 plasmid by 
PCR amplification using forward (5 '-GAGCTTGATATCGC- 
CACCATGGATGC-3 ' ) and reverse (5'-CCATACGGATCCT- 
C ACTGGTCTTTCAGTTCCTCCA-3 ' ) primer pairs to amplify 
an 876-bp fragment (GenBank accession no. AY428558) encod- 
ing an hTPA leader peptide fused to LF amino acids 34-295. 
Both LF genes were cloned into the VR1012 vector. 

Plasmid DNA Preparation. Plasmid DNA was prepared from over- 
night cultures of transformed XL-2 Blue bacteria (Stratagene) in 
Terrific Broth (Invitrogen) plus 50 /xg/ml kanamycin sulfate 
(Sigma) and processed by using Endo-free Giga kits (Qiagen, 
Valencia, CA). 

Vaxfectin and DMRIE/DOPE Formulations. One milliliter of sterile 
water for irrigation (SWFI) was added to a vial containing a 
dried film of 3.75 /imol each of a 1:1 mixture of cationic lipid 
and colipid and vortex mixed for 5 min. Vaxfectin consists of 
GAP-DMORIE [(±)-7V-(3-aminopropyl)-^-dimethyl-2,3- 
bis(cw-9-tetradecenyloxy)-l-propanaminium bromide)] plus 
DPyPE (l,2-diphytanoyl-M-glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine). 
DMRIE/DOPE consists of DMRIE [(±)-N-(2-hydroxyethyl)- 
yV, J /V-dimethyl-2,3-bis(tetradecyloxy)-l-propanaminium bro- 
mide] plus DOPE (l,2-dioleoyl-SAi-glycero-3-phosphoethano- 
lamine). The liposome suspension was diluted to 1.5 mM with 
SWFI and added to an equal volume of pDNA (2 mg/ml in 2X 
PBS) and vortex mixed briefly. The final molar ratio of all 
formulations was 4:1, DNA/cationic lipid. 



Rabbit Intramuscular Vaccination. Two- to five-kilogram female 
New Zealand White rabbits were injected bilaterally in the 
quadriceps muscle with 1 ml (1 mg/ml) of pDNA formulated 
with Vaxfectin or DMRIE/DOPE (0.5 ml per leg). Rabbits 
vaccinated with PA, LF, or vector received 1 mg of that pDNA 
whereas rabbits coinjected with PA plus LF pDNAs received a 
mixture of 0.5 mg of each plasmid. Groups of rabbits receiving 
three doses were injected on days 0, 28, and 56; rabbits receiving 
only two doses were injected on study days 0 and 28. Rabbits 
immunized with AVA (a gift from BioPort Corporation, Lan- 
sing, MI, to D.G.) were injected unilaterally with 50 jil of AVA 
diluted to 0.5 ml in PBS on days 28 and 56. Prebleeds and 
biweekly postvaccination bleeds were taken for all groups for 
analysis of serum antibodies. 

Anti-PA and Anti-LF Binding Antibody Titers. Anti-PA and anti-LF 
IgG antibody titers were determined by end-point dilution 
ELISA (18). Briefly, 96-weIl plates were coated with 1 /xg/ml PA 
or LF protein (List Biological Laboratories, Campbell, CA). 
After blocking overnight, serum samples were serially diluted 
and incubated for 16 h at 4°C. Bound antibodies were detected 
with alkaline phosphatase-conjugated anti-rabbit IgG (1:4,000, 
H+L, Jackson ImmunoResearch) before adding the PNPP 
substrate (Sigma) and measuring absorbance at 450 nm (A450). 
The average of duplicate wells was used to determine the 
end-point titer, defined as the reciprocal of the highest dilution 
giving a reading >3 times the control wells without serum. 

Letx Neutralization Titers. Letx neutralizing antibody titers were 
measured by the J774A.1 mouse macrophage cytotoxicity assay 
(12). Two-fold dilutions of serum in DMEM (DMEM/10% 
FBS/1% sodium pyruvate) were incubated with an equal volume 
of Letx (500 ng/ml PA plus 400 ng/ml LF in DMEM) for 1 h at 
room temperature. The Letx plus serum mixture was added to 
wells containing 3 x 10 4 J774A.1 cells (plated 1 day before) for 
4 h at 37°C, then replaced with 0.1 mi DMEM and 0.05 ml XTT 
reagent (Cell Proliferation Kit II, Roche Molecular Biochemi- 
cals). Cell viability was determined by measuring the A450 after 
16 h. The A450 of 100% viable cells was calculated from the 
average of four wells receiving no Letx. The average of duplicate 
samples was used to calculate titers, defined as the reciprocal of 
the highest dilution of serum that gives an A450 ^ 90% of the 
value of wells receiving no Letx. 

Anthrax Aerosolized Spore Challenge. In a blinded study at Battelle 
Memorial Institute (West Jefferson, OH) under BSL-3 con- 
ditions, selected rabbits (see Table 2 legend) were randomly 
divided into four groups and challenged with a target dose of 
100X the LD50 of aerosolized B. anthracis spores, Ames strain, 
on successive days. Each group contained pDNA-vaccinated, 
AVA-vaccinated, vector controls, and naive rabbits. Samples 
of the spore-containing aerosol were collected to calculate the 
dose of exposure (1 Ames LD50 equals 105,000 colony-forming 
units) (13). After challenge, rabbits were observed for 21 days 
for signs of B. anthracis infection, and serum from surviving 
animals was collected 7 and 21 days postchallenge. 

Statistical Analysis. Statistical analysis was by paired Student's t 
test, one-way ANOVA with pairwise comparisons, and two-way 
ANOVA with pairwise comparisons. P < 0.05 was considered 
significant. Analyses were performed with statistical analy- 
sis system 8.02 (SAS Institute, Cary, NC). 

Results 

Expression Cassette Optimization. To optimize the pDNA expres- 
sion cassette for PA and LF, five parameters were evaluated: (i) 
full-length vs. subdomains; (it) wild-type nucleotide sequence vs. 
human codon-optimized sequence; (Hi) wild-type-deduced 
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Table 1. Rabbit vaccination experimental groups 



Group 


pDNA injected 


n 


Vaccination, weeks 


1 


PA83Afurin 


10 


0, 4, 8 


2 


PA83Afurin DMRIE/DOPE 


10 


0,4,8 


3 


PA83Afurin 


10 


0,4 


4 


PA83Afurin 


10 


0,4,8 


5 


PA83Afurin plus LF[I] 


10 


0,4 


6 


PA83Afurin plus LF[MII) 


10 


0, 4,8 


7 


LF[MII] 


10 


0, 4,8 


8 


Vector 


5 


0, 4,8 


9 


AVA 


4 


4,8 



Rabbits were injected with pDNA (0.5 mg/0.5 ml per leg) formulated with 
Vaxfectin (groups 1 and 3-8), or DMRIE/DOPE (group 2). Group 9 animals were 
vaccinated with 50 liters of AVA diluted to 0.5 ml in PBS. Group 4 rabbits were 
monitored monthly to assess the duration of the immune response and 
long-term protection. 



amino acid sequence vs. sequence deleted of predicted N-linked 
glycosylation sites; (iv) deduced amino acid sequence with vs. 
without predicted enzymatic processing or active sites; and (v) 
deduced amino acid sequence with vs. without predicted mul- 
timerization or conformational-dependent domains. In all, six 
PA pDNAs and seven LF pDNAs were constructed (Fig. 4, 
which is published as supporting information on the PNAS web 
site). Comparison of pDNAs by in vitro expression assays of 
transfected mammalian cells and by immunogenicity assays 
(ELISA and Letx neutralization) of serum from mice injected 
i.m. with formulated pDNA (Table 3 and Fig. 5, which are 
published as supporting information on the PNAS web site) 
indicated that a codon-optimized, noncleavable, full-length PA 
(PA83Afurin) and either of two truncated LF (LF[I] or LF 
[I— III]) expression plasmids were worthy of further evaluation in 
rabbits, a well accepted model to test immunogenicity and 
protection induced by candidate anthrax vaccines (14). A 150- 
rabbit study was conducted to test the immunogenicity of PA and 
LF pDNAs, combinations of PA and LF pDNAs, and delivery 
using several formulations. The portion of the study that was 
advanced to aerosolized inhalation spore challenge is presented 
here. 

Confirmation in Rabbits of in Vivo Biological Activity of the Expression 
Cassette. Total anti-PA and anti-LF antibody titers and Letx 
neutralizing antibody titers were used to confirm the immuno- 
genicity of the PA and LF expression cassettes, respectively. 
Groups of rabbits (n = 10) received two or three monthly 
injections of cationic lipid-formulated PA, either alone (Table 1, 
groups 1-4) or in combination with one of two LF pDNAs 
(groups 5 and 6). All six groups achieved end-point antibody 
titers to PA in the range of 10 5 to 10 6 . Rabbits injected with a 
Vaxfectin-formulated LF pDNA, either alone (group 7), or in 
combination with PA pDNA (groups 5 and 6), generated 
similarly high anti-LF antibody titers (10 5 to 10 6 ) (Fig. LB). 
Formulated vector pDNA-injected animals (group 8) had no 
detectable antibody titers to either PA or LF (data not shown). 
Together, these data indicate that both the PA and the LF 
pDNAs generate anti-PA and anti-LF antibody responses, re- 
spectively, when injected alone (1 mg) or coinjected (0.5 mg per 
plasmid). Furthermore, coinjection of PA and LF pDNAs does 
not cause detectable interference in the immunogenicity of 
either of the pDNAs (e.g., for PA, compare Fig. 1/4, groups 1 and 
6; for LF, compare Fig. 15, groups 6 and 7). 

The geometric mean anti-PA titers of 10 5 in rabbits after two 
injections with formulated PA pDNA were comparable to 
anti-PA titers in the four animals (group 9) given two 50-/xl 
injections of AVA previously shown to protect rabbits from 
aerosolized spore challenge (19). Indeed, the anti-PA and anti- 
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Fig. 1. Immune responses in vaccinated rabbits. Shown are group geometric 
mean titers (GMT) at 2 weeks (□), 6 weeks (0), and 10 weeks (■). Shown are 
anti-PA IgG titer 04), anti-LF IgG titer (B), and Letx neutralization titer (O- 
Group 9 (AVA) was vaccinated on weeks 4 and 8; therefore, the 10-week value 
is 2 weeks after the second vaccination, an equivalent time point to the 6-week 
values for groups 1-8. No titer was detected in vector-immunized rabbits 
(group 8). \ Group 7 (LF£l-lll]) was statistically lower than all other groups 
given three injections (groups 1, 2, and 6). 



LF titers and the Letx neutralization titers were sufficiently high 
after two injections to justify forgoing the third injection in two 
groups of animals (group 3, PA pDNA alone; and group 5, PA 
pDNA plus LF[I] pDNA) to compare the protective immune 
response generated after 2 injections of formulated pDNAs with 
two injections of AVA. 

The anti-PA titers in groups 3 and 5 and the anti-LF titer in 
group 5 declined slightly, but not significantly, 6 weeks after the 
second injection (Fig. 1 A and B). In agreement with a previous 
cationic lipid-formulated pDNA study (18), the third DNA dose 
did not increase the anti-PA or -LF titers significantly, suggesting 
that 0.5 mg of PA or LF pDNA maximizes the response in these 
rabbits after two injections. 

Letx neutralizing antibody titers were measured in serum from 
all animals after the second and third (where relevant) injections 
by using the J774A1 cytotoxicity assay (12). Similar to total 
binding antibody titers, all rabbits injected with PA pDNA alone 
or in combination with LF pDNA achieved significant neutral- 
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Table 2. B. anthrads inhalation spore challenge results 



Group 


Vaccination 


Survival 


Prechallenge 
Letx neut titer, 
median ± SD 


Inhaled spore dose, 
median LD S0 * ± SD 
(LD 50 Range) 


Days to death, 
median ± SD 


1 


PA83Afurin 


8/8 


5120 + 6110 


98 ± 28(56-129) 


>21 


2 


PA83Afurin/DM-DP 


8/8 


' 2560 ± 3055 


116 ± 69 (56-238) 


>21 


3 


PA83Afurin, 2 inj. 


8/8 


1076 ±634 


94 ± 74 (52-252) 


>21 


4* 


PA83Afurin 


10/10 


844 ±843 


93 ±40 (27-155) 


>21 


5 


PA83Afurin plus LF[I], 2inj. 


8/8 


415 ± 199 


95 ± 43 (72-205) 


>21 


6 


PA83Afurin plus LF[WIII 


8/8 


3948 ± 1325 


113 ±47 (65-192) 


>21 


7 


LFfMIIJ 


5/9 


453 ± 339 


112 ± 67 (46-241) 


5.3 ± 1.5 


8 


Vector 


0/5 


<20 


90 ± 35 (58-144) 


2.6 ± 0.5 


9 


AVA, 2 inj. 


4/4 


1280 ± 805 


135 ±34 (107-176) 


>21 




Naive rabbits 


0/12 


ND 


110 ±49 (57-208) 


2.6 ± 0.7 


t 


Naive rabbits 


0/5 


ND 


112 ± 72 (34^198) 


2.8 ± 1.4 



Rabbits were selected for challenge on week 1 3 by calculating the mean Letx neutralization (neut) titer for each group and excluding 
one rabbit with a higher and lower titer than the mean but always including the highest and lowest titer animals. DM-DP, DMRIE-DOPE; 
inj, injections. 

*1 LD50 = 105,000 Ames spores. 

'All 10 group 4 rabbits and five naive animals were challenged on week 40. 



izing antibody titers after two injections (Fig. 1C) that were 
similar to the titers achieved after two injections of AVA. These 
neutralizing titers were minimally boosted with a third injection 
of PA pDNA and/or LF pDNA. Only a moderate decline in Letx 
neutralizing antibody titers was observed at the later time points 
in groups 3 and 5 given only two injections of pDNA. Animals 
administered LF pDNA alone achieved a group geometric mean 
Letx neutralization titer significantly below all of the other 
pDNA groups given three injections, suggesting that the high 
titer of anti-LF binding antibody in these animals was not as 
effective as anti-PA antibodies in neutralizing Letx (Fig. 1). 

Demonstration of Protective Immunity by Aerosolized Inhalation 
Challenge. Eight rabbits selected from groups 1-3, 5, and 6, nine 
rabbits from group 7, five blank vector-injected rabbits (group 8), 
all four AVA-vaccinated rabbits (group 9), and 12 naive animals 
were subjected to an inhalation challenge targeted at 100X the 
rabbit LD 50 aerosolized spores ~5 weeks after the third injection 
(study day 90+). All 40 rabbits vaccinated with PA pDNA, either 
alone (groups 1, 2 and 3) or in combination with LF pDNA 
(groups 5 and 6) survived challenge (Table 2), including all 16 
animals that received only two injections of pDNA. The four 
rabbits vaccinated twice with AVA also survived. None of the 12 
naive rabbits and none of the five rabbits injected with formu- 
lated vector pDNA (group 8) survived challenge. Protection was 
also achieved in five of the nine animals injected three times with 
LF pDNA (group 7), demonstrating that an immune response to 
LF does confer protection, but not as complete as the protection 
elicited by PA immunization. The average time to death was 5.3 
days for the four nonsurviving rabbits in group 7, which, when 
compared with the 2.6-day average survival of control animals 
(P = 0.035), further suggests that LF provided measurable, 
although incomplete, protective immunity. 

Immune Responses After Exposure to Pathogen. To determine the 
effect of spore challenge, serum antibodies were assayed in all 
surviving rabbits 7 and 21 days postchallenge (Fig. 2). Spore 
challenge boosted the mean anti-PA antibody titer > 10-fold in 
AVA-vaccinated rabbits (group 9) and 2-3 orders of magnitude 
(P - 0.035) in surviving rabbits vaccinated with LF pDNA alone 
(Fig. 2/1, group 7). This result is consistent with the germination 
of spores in these rabbits resulting in sufficient Letx production 
to boost their anti-PA titer. In contrast, rabbits vaccinated with 
two or three injections of PA pDNA alone (groups 1, 2, and 3) 
or in combination with LF pDNA (groups 5 and 6) showed no 



significant increase in anti-PA antibody titers postchallenge 
(Fig.2,4). 

With respect to anti-LF antibody responses, AVA-vaccinated 
animals (group 9) developed a significant anti-LF antibody titer 
postchallenge (P = 0.038), again consistent with the germination 
of spores in these rabbits (Fig. 2B). Importantly, no measurable 
anti-LF antibody titer was induced postchallenge in animals 
vaccinated three times with PA pDNA alone (Fig. IB, groups 1 
and 2). Even in rabbits immunized only twice with PA pDNA 
(group 3), the minimal anti-LF titer seen on day 21 postchallenge 
was due to a response in just two of the eight rabbits. No 
significant increases in postchallenge anti-LF titers were ob- 
served in rabbits vaccinated with LF pDNA (Fig. IB, groups 5 
and 6, and survivors in group 7). 

A final indication of the magnitude and quality of the immune 
response generated with pDNA is that no significant increases in 
postchallenge Letx neutralizing antibody titers were observed in 
any pDNA-vaccinated rabbits. In contrast, a significant increase 
(P = 0.043) in neutralizing antibody titer was seen for the four 
AVA-vaccinated rabbits (group 9) 21 days postchallenge. 

Duration of Protective Immunity. To determine the kinetics and 
durability of the immune response, group 4 rabbits injected three 
times with Vaxfectin-formulated PA pDNA were not challenged 
at week 12, but rather were monitored for an additional 7 months 
before spore challenge. Anti-PA and Letx neutralization titers 
were measured monthly and showed similar profiles (Fig. 3): 
titers peaked at week 10 (2 weeks after the third injection) and 
then declined somewhat until week 26. From week 26 to the time 
of challenge, the titers were essentially unchanged. At week 40, 
all 10 rabbits were challenged as previously described and 
survived, whereas all five naive animals died (Table 2), In 
contrast to the eight group 1 rabbits that were vaccinated three 
times with Vaxfectin-formulated PA pDNA and challenged at 
week 12, spore challenge induced a significant increase in the 
Letx neutralization titer (Fig. 3, P = 0.024) in the group 4 rabbits, 
suggesting that there was limited spore germination after chal- 
lenge in these animals. This postchallenge increase in Letx 
neutralization titer, however, was smaller than the increase seen 
in AVA- (group 9) or LF pDNA-vaccinated (group 7) rabbits 
challenged at week 12 (Fig. 2C). 

Discussion 

This study demonstrates that i.m. injection of cationic lipid- 
formulated pDNA vaccines directed against B. anthracis Letx 
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Group Number 

Fig. 2. Immune responses in rabbits post-anthrax spore challenge. GMTs for 
pDNA and AVA vaccinated rabbits pre- (□), 1-week post- (0), and 3-weeks 
post- (■) B. anthracis inhalation spore challenge. Shown are anti-PA IgG titers 
(A), anti-LF IgG titers (B), and Letx neutralization titers (Q. The GMT of the five 
rabbits in the LF[MII] group that survived challenge are graphed separately 
from the four nonsurvivors. *, Statistically significant increase in 3-week 
postchallenge titers. 



protect rabbits from a 100 X LD 50 aerosolized anthrax spore 
challenge. Aerosolized spore challenge is the gold standard for 
anthrax vaccine efficacy because it exposes the animal to the 
agent and expected mode of delivery anticipated in the event of 
a bioterrorist attack. Although there may be advantages for 
mucosal vaccines to be delivered by other routes (20), our data 
clearly show that i.m. delivered pDNA vaccines can protect 
against pathogenic spore exposure across a mucosal surface. 
Protective immunity was achieved with either two or three 
injections of formulated pDNA encoding detoxified PA or PA 
plus LF. This study also demonstrates in a relevant animal model 
that vaccination with LF pDNA alone can generate protective 
immunity. In addition, rabbits vaccinated with formulated PA 
pDNA achieved a durable immune response that protected them 
from lethal spore challenge 7 months postvaccination. 

Formulated pDNA compared favorably with a 50-/xl dose of 
AVA vaccine in this rabbit study. This dose of AVA is 1/10 the 
human dose, which we chose based on previous work demon- 
strating complete protection of rabbits from spore challenge 
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Fig. 3. Long-term persistence of immune response and postchallenge re- 
sponse. Group 4 rabbits were vaccinated with PA pDNA (designated by 
arrows) and monitored for anti-PA (■) and Letx neutralization (□) GMT. All 
rabbits were challenged on week 40 (32 weeks after the last immunization) 
and survived. 



(19). Analysis of pre- vs. postchallenge total binding and neu- 
tralizing antibody titers in animals receiving three doses of PA 
pDNA or PA plus LF pDNA suggests that pDNA, but not two 
50-/xJ doses of AVA, provided sterile immunity. The sterile 
immunity seen in vaccinated animals at peak titer was not seen 
in animals challenged 7.5 months postvaccination, indicating 
that sterile immunity is a time-limited immunological state. 
Support for the mechanism by which sterile immunity can be 
achieved with anti-toxin antibodies comes from studies of op- 
sonization of anthrax spores: anti-PA antibodies have been 
shown to opsonize anthrax spores, leading to their uptake and 
destruction in macrophages (21, 22). Rabbits having sufficient 
anti-PA antibodies to limit spore germination and bacterial 
growth would be predicted to have anti-PA, anti-LF, or Letx 
neutralization titers that do not change postchallenge. 

Immune responses in rabbits injected twice with a 50-/il dose 
of AVA (group 9), PA pDNA (group 3), or PA plus LF pDNAs 
(group 5) were all of a similar magnitude before challenge. 
However, after challenge, the AVA animals demonstrated the 
largest increase in anti-PA, anti-LF, and Letx neutralizing titers, 
suggesting that the AVA group allowed more spore germination 
and concomitant Letx production. This result is dramatically 
shown in the AVA group by the increase in mean anti-LF titers 
from background levels before challenge to 81,000 postchal- 
lenge. The only postchallenge increase of similar magnitude was 
the anti-PA response in rabbits receiving LF pDNA alone (group 
7). Animals receiving three 1-mg doses of PA pDNA alone 
(groups 1 and 2) showed no increase in total PA binding and 
neutralizing antibody titers at 7 and 21 days postchallenge. In 
addition, these animals generated no challenge-induced anti- 
body to LF. Similarly, in animals receiving three injections of PA 
plus LF pDNAs (group 6), postchallenge PA- or LF-binding 
antibody titers and neutralizing antibody titers did not increase. 
Together, these data suggest that rabbits vaccinated three times 
with PA pDNA-containing vaccines develop a robust protective 
immune response that prevented sufficient spore germination to 
boost preexisting antibody responses. 

Rabbits that received two injections of Vaxfectin-formulated 
pDNA were protected from challenge. However, serum binding 
and neutralizing antibody titers decreased during the 8- to 
9-week period after their second injection. Therefore, we mea- 
sured the duration of the protective immune response generated 
in rabbits after vaccination with pDNA. In the 10 animals 
followed for >7 months after their third vaccination, binding and 
neutralizing antibody titers plateaued ~3 months after the third 
injection and remained stable for the duration of this 7.5-month 
postvaccination period. At this plateau level, the immune re- 
sponse still protected all 10 rabbits from a 100 x LD 50 spore 
challenge. However, in contrast to rabbits challenged at peak 
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titer, a 1.7-fold significant increase in mean Letx neutralizing 
titer postchallenge was seen, indicating sufficient spore gener- 
ation to boost the preexisting immune response in these rabbits. 

Although anti-LF antibodies were less protective than anti-PA 
antibodies, there are several reasons to advance a bivalent PA 
plus LF anthrax vaccine. A vaccine able to neutralize both 
components of Letx may protect against genetically engineered 
PA- or LF-containing toxins. Additionally, a recent study (23) 
demonstrating that LF (without PA) is able to permeate mam- 
malian cells is a clear indication that the unchecked release of LF 
into serum cannot be considered harmless. Finally, the possible 
added benefit provided by coinjecting the LF pDNA did not 
compromise the immune response generated by the PA pDNA. 

The prevention of anthrax disease is likely to be augmented by 
both the innate and cellular arms of the immune system, in 
addition to a protective humoral response. DNA vaccines have 
been shown to induce both CD4 + and CD8 + T cells (24). Such 
responses are likely to be induced by our DNA approach and may 
contribute to the control of disease, especially in the host attempt 
to clear infected cells and macrophages. Additionally, the com- 
bination of cationic lipids and DNA has been shown to activate 
an innate immune response that has antitumor activity (25), and 
such a response in the setting of a spore challenge may be critical 
in tipping the balance in favor of the host during the hours and 
days after exposure. 

To date, the antibody responses in humans vaccinated with 
naked pDNA-based products have not been sufficient to 
warrant further product development (26). The Vaxfectin and 
DMRIE/DOPE cationic lipid formulations used in this study 
have not yet been tested in humans but have been shown to 
significantly enhance antigen-specific antibody responses to 
pDNA vaccines in animals (18, 27-29), possibly by the induc- 
tion of cytokines like IFN-y, IL-12, and IL-6. The two cationic 
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lipid formulations performed equally well in this study and 
offer an attractive option to exploit the utility of pDNA 
technology. The advantages of a pDNA vaccine approach are 
that (/) target immunogens can be genetically, and thus 
specifically, stably and uniformly detoxified; (») a large num- 
ber of different constructs and combinations of immunogens 
(i.e., multivalent vaccines) can be rapidly developed and 
tested; (Hi) a range of formulations suitable for use in humans 
can be tested that can provide the optimal balance of humoral 
and cellular immune responses without immunopathology; (i'v) 
pDNA does not require the handling of the pathogen or any 
mammalian cell substrates (with the associated risk of adven- 
titious agents) at any point in the manufacturing process; and 
(v) stable and scalable pDNA vaccines can be rapidly transi- 
tioned to the clinic, requiring only DNA sequence information 
and minor manufacturing process development (24). 

The rabbit studies described herein are part of an anthrax 
vaccine development project that has progressed from plasmid 
design and construction through in vivo immunogenicity and 
inhalation spore challenge, resulting in product selection, pre- 
clinical safety studies, and U.S. FDA Investigational New Drug 
allowance. This progress has all been accomplished within a 
28-month span. The uniformity of DNA vaccine technology 
suggests that this product development timeframe can be re- 
peated with other biodefense vaccine targets. Therefore, DNA 
vaccines provide a valuable technology for the rapid develop- 
ment of safe and efficacious vaccines needed for biodefense and 
emerging infectious diseases. 

We thank Alain Rolland, Larry Smith, and Alan Engbring for review of 
this manuscript and Margaret Hogan for help with the figures. This study 
was partially funded by National Institutes of Health Small Business 
Technology Transfer Grant 1R41AI053060-01. 
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d.6. Silicon carbide; 
d.7. Tantalum or tantalum alloys; 
d.8. Titanium or titanium alloys; 
d.9. Titanium carbide; or 

d. 10. Zirconium or zirconium alloys. 

e. Distillation or absorption columns of 
internal diameter greater than 0.1 m, and 
liquid distributors, vapor distributors or 
liquid collectors designed for such 
distillation or absorption columns, where all 
surfaces that come in direct contact with the 
chemical(s) being processed are made from 
any of the following materials: 

e.l. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; 
e.2. Fluoropolymers; 

e.3. Glass (including vitrified or enamelled 
coatings or glass lining); 

e.4. Graphite or carbon-graphite; 

e.5. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight; 

e.6. Tantalum or tantalum alloys; 

e. 7. Titanium or titanium alloys; or 

e. 8. Zirconium or zirconium alloys. 

f. Remotely operated filling equipment in 
which all surfaces that come in direct contact 
with the chemical (s) being processed are 
made from any of the following materials: 

f.l. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; or 

f. 2. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight. 

g. Valves with nominal sizes greater than 
1.0 cm (3/8 in.], in which all surfaces that 
come in direct contact with the chemical(s) 
being processed or contained are made from 
any of the following materials: 

g.l. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight; 

g.2. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; 

g.3. Fluoropolymers; 

g.4. Glass or glass lined (including vitrified 
or enameled coatings); 
g.5. Tantalum or tantalum alloys; 
g.6. Titanium or titanium alloys; or 

g. 7. Zirconium or zirconium alloys. 

h. Multi-walled piping incorporating a leak 
detection port, in which all surfaces that 
come in direct contact with the chemical(s) 
being processed or contained are made from 
any of the following materials: 

h.l. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; 
h.2. Fluoropolymers; 

h.3. Glass (including vitrified or enamelled 
coatings or glass lining); 

h.4. Graphite or carbon-graphite; 

h.5. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight; 

h.6. Tantalum or tantalum alloys; 

h.7. Titanium or titanium alloys; or 

h. 8. Zirconium or zirconium alloys. 

i. Multiple-seal, canned drive, magnetic 
drive, bellows or diaphragm pumps, with 
manufacturer's specified maximum flow-rate 
greater than 0.6 mVhour, or vacuum pumps 
with manufacturer's specified maximum 
flow-rate greater than 5 m 3 /hour (under 
standard temperature (273 K (0° C)) and 
pressure (101.3 kPa) conditions), and casing 
(pump bodies), preformed casing liners, 
impellers, rotors or jet pump nozzles 
designed for such pumps, in which all 
surfaces that come into, direct contact with 
the chemical (s) being processed are made 
from any of the of the following materials: 



1.1. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; 

1.2. Ceramics; 

1.3. Ferrosilicon; 

1.4. Fluoropolymers; 

1.5. Glass (including vitrified or enamelled 
coatings or glass lining); 

1.6. Graphite or carbon-graphite; 

1.7. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight; 

1.8. Tantalum or tantalum alloys; 

1.9. Titanium or titanium alloys, or 

1.10. Zirconium or zirconium alloys. 

j. Incinerators designed to destroy chemical 
warfare agents, chemical weapons precursors 
controlled by 1C350, or chemical munitions 
having specially designed waste supply 
systems, special handling facilities and an 
average combustion chamber temperature 
greater than 1000°C in which all surfaces in 
the waste supply system that come into 
direct contact with the waste products are 
made from or lined with any of the following 
materials: 

j.l. Alloys with more than 25% nickel and 
20% chromium by weight; 
j.2. Ceramics; or 

j.3. Nickel or alloys with more than 40% 
nickel by weight. 

Technical Note: Carbon-graphite is a 
composition consisting primarily of graphite 
and amorphous carbon, in which the graphite 
is 8 percent or more by weight of the 
composition. 

19. In Supplement No. 1 to Part 774 
(the Commerce Control List), Category 
2 — Materials Processing, is amended by 
revising the List of Items Controlled 
section in ECCN 2B352 to read as 
follows: 

2B352 Equipment capable of use in 
handling biological materials, as follows (see 
List of Items Controlled), 
***** 

List of Items Controlled 

Unit: Equipment in number. 

Related Controls: N/A. 

Related Definitions: For purposes of this 
entry, isolators include flexible isolators, dry 
boxes, anaerobic chambers and glove boxes. 

Items: 

a. Complete containment facilities at P3 or 
P4 containment level. 

Technical Note: P3 or P4 (BL3, BL4, L3, 
L4) containment levels are as specified in the 
WHO Laboratory Biosafety Manual (Geneva, 
1983). 

b. Fermenters capable of cultivation of 
pathogenic microorganisms, viruses, or for 
toxin production, without the propagation of 
aerosols, having a capacity equal to or greater 
than 100 liters. 

Technical Note: Fermenters include 
bioreactors, chemostats, and continuous-flow 
systems. 

c. Centrifugal separators capable of the 
continuous separation of pathogenic 
microorganisms, without the propagation of 
aerosols, and having all of the following 
characteristics: 

c.l. One or more sealing joints within the 
steam containment area; 



c.2. A flow rate greater than 100 liters per 
hour; 

c.3. Components of polished stainless steel 
or titanium; and 

c. 4. Capable of in situ steam sterilization in 
a closed state. 

Technical Note: Centrifugal separators 
include decanters. 

d. Cross (tangential) flow filtration 
equipment capable of continuous separation 
of pathogenic microorganisms, viruses, 
toxins, and cell cultures without the 
propagation of aerosols, having all of the 
following characteristics: 

d.l. Equal to or greater than 5 square 
meters; 

d. 2. Capable of in situ sterilization. 

e. Steam sterilizable freeze-drying 
equipment with a condenser capacity of 10 
kgs of ice or greater in 24 hours, but less than 
1,000 kgs of ice in 24 hours. 

f. Protective and containment equipment, 
as follows: 

f.l. Protective full or half suits, or hoods 
dependant upon a tethered external air 
supply and operating under positive 
pressure; 

Technical Note: This entry does not 
control suits designed to be worn with self- 
contained breathing apparatus. 

f. 2. Class III biological safety cabinets or 
isolators with similar performance standards, 
e.g., flexible isolators, dry boxes, anaerobic 
chambers, glove boxes or laminar flow hoods 
(closed with vertical flow). 

g. Chambers designed for aerosol challenge 
testing with microorganisms, viruses, or 
toxins and having a capacity of 1 m 3 or 
greater. 

Dated: May 23, 2002. 
James J. Jochum, 

Assistant Secretary for Export 
Administration. 
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SUMMARY: The Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) is amending its 
new drug and biological product 
regulations to allow appropriate studies 
in animals in certain cases to provide 
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substantial evidence of the effectiveness 
of new drug and biological products 
used to reduce or prevent the toxicity of 
chemical, biological, radiological, or 
nuclear substances. This rule will apply 
when adequate and well-controlled 
clinical studies in humans cannot be 
ethically conducted and field efficacy 
studies are not feasible. In these 
situations, certain new drug and 
biological products that are intended to 
reduce or prevent serious or life- 
threatening conditions may be approved 
for marketing based on evidence of 
effectiveness derived from appropriate 
studies in animals and any additional 
supporting data. 

DATES: This rule is effective July 1, 
2002. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Wayne H. Mitchell, Center for Drug 
Evaluation and Research (HFD-7), 
Food and Drug Administration, 
5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, MD 
20857, 301-594-2041; 

or Karen L. Goldenthal, Center for 
Biologies Evaluation and Research 
(HFM-475), 1401 Rockville Pike, 
suite 370 North, Rockville, MD 
20852,301-827-3070. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

I. Introduction 

In the Federal Register of October 5, 
1999 (64 FR 53960), we (FDA) proposed 
to amend our new drug and biological 
product regulations to identify the 
information needed to provide 
substantial evidence of the effectiveness 
of certain new drug and biological 
products used to reduce or prevent the 
toxicity of chemical, biological, 
radiological, or nuclear substances. We 
are finalizing that proposed rule by 
adding subpart I to part 314 (21 CFR 
part 314) and subpart H to part 601 (21 
CFR part 601). 

This final rule provides for approval 
of certain new drug and biological 
products based on animal data when 
adequate and well-controlled efficacy 
studies in humans cannot be ethically 
conducted because the studies would 
involve administering a potentially 
lethal or permanently disabling toxic 
substance or organism to healthy human 
volunteers and field trials are not 
feasible prior to approval. Under this 
rule, in these situations, certain new 
drug and biological products that are 
intended to reduce or prevent serious or 
life-threatening conditions can be 
approved for marketing based on 
evidence of effectiveness derived from 
appropriate studies in animals, without 
adequate and well-controlled efficacy 
studies in humans (§ 314.126). In 
assessing the sufficiency of animal data, 



the agency may take into account other 
data, including human data, available to 
the agency. Under this rule, FDA can 
rely on the evidence from animal 
studies to provide substantial evidence 
of the effectiveness of these products 
when: 

1. There is a reasonably well- 
understood pathophysiological 
mechanism for the toxicity of the 
chemical, biological, radiological, or 
nuclear substance and its amelioration 
or prevention by the product; 

2. The effect is demonstrated in more 
than one animal species expected to 
react with a response predictive for 
humans, unless the effect is 
demonstrated in a single animal species 
that represents a sufficiently well- 
characterized animal model (meaning 
the model has been adequately 
evaluated for its responsiveness) for 
predicting the response in humans; 

3. The animal study endpoint is 
clearly related to the desired benefit in 
humans, which is generally the 
enhancement of survival or prevention 
of major morbidity; and 

4. The data or information on the 
pharmacokinetics and 
pharmacodynamics of the product or 
other relevant data or information in 
animals and humans is sufficiently well 
understood to allow selection of an 
effective dose in humans, and it is 
therefore reasonable to expect the 
effectiveness of the product in animals 
to be a reliable indicator of its 
effectiveness in humans. 

All studies subject to this rule must be 
conducted in accordance with 
preexisting requirements under the good 
laboratory practices (21 CFR part 58) 
regulations and the Animal Welfare Act 
(7 U.S.C. 2131 et.seq.). 

Safety evaluation of products is not 
addressed in this rule. Products 
evaluated for effectiveness under 
subpart I of part 314 and subpart H of 
part 601 will be evaluated for safety 
under preexisting requirements for 
establishing the safety of new drug and 
biological products. The agency believes 
that the safety of most of these products 
can be studied in human volunteers 
similar to the people who would be 
exposed to the product. FDA recognizes 
that some safety data, such as data on 
possible adverse interactions between 
the toxic substance itself and the new 
product, may not be available. This is 
not expected to keep the agency from 
making an adequate safety evaluation. 
FDA's procedures and standards for 
evaluating the safety of new drug and 
biological products are sufficiently 
flexible to provide for the safety 
evaluation of products evaluated for 



efficacy under subpart I of part 314 and 
subpart H of part 601 . 

This rule will not apply if product 
approval can be based on standards 
described elsewhere in our regulations 
(for example, accelerated approval 
based on human surrogate markers or 
clinical endpoints other than survival or 
irreversible morbidity). 1 

n. Comments on the Proposed Rule and 
Our Response 

We received comments on the 
proposed rule from two pharmaceutical 
companies and one physician affiliated 
with a university. We also received 
comments from the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH). The NIH comments 
were based on a prepublication draft of 
the proposed rule, but the comments 
were received too late to be addressed 
in the proposed rule. The NIH 
comments have been placed in the 
docket for this rule and are addressed in 
this document. 

In addition to the changes we have 
made in response to comments, we have 
changed the titles of subpart I of part 
314 and subpart H (formerly subpart G) 
of part 601 to better describe the scope 
of the subparts. Subpart I of part 314 is 
now entitled "Approval of New Drugs 
When Human Efficacy Studies Are Not 
Ethical or Feasible" and subpart H of 
part 601 is now entitled "Approval of 
Biological Products When Human 
Efficacy Studies Are Not Ethical or 
Feasible." Proposed subpart G has been 
redesignated as subpart H in the final 
rule because subpart G has since been 
designated for regulations on 
postmarketing studies. Proposed §§ 
601.60 through 601.65 have been 
renumbered §§ 601.90 through 601.95 
in subpart H. 

We have also changed, on our own 
initiative, the requirements proposed in 
§§ 314.610(c) and 601.61(c) (§§ 
314.610(b)(3) and 601.91(b)(3) in this 
final rule). We have deleted the 
requirement that self-administered drug 
products approved under this rule be in 
unit-of-use packaging with attached 
patient labeling, In addition, we have 
eliminated the distinction between self- 



1 An example of a drug approval based on human 
surrogate markers is our August 30, 2000, approval 
of an efficacy supplement for ciprofloxacin. 
Ciprofloxacin HC1 was approved for postexposure 
management of inhalational anthrax. The approval 
was based, in part, on human studies demonstrating 
that ciprofloxacin achieved serum concentrations 
reaching or exceeding levels associated with 
improved survival of animals exposed to 
aerosolized Bacillus anthracis spores. The results 
from these studies were combined with the 
knowledge of effectiveness in humans of 
ciprofloxacin for other bacterial infections, 
including pneumonia. The validity of the human 
surrogate marker was supported by animal studies. 
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Over 120 years ago, Pasteur and Greenfield developed an in vitro 
procedure for producing a live-attenuated Bacillus anthracis 
bacterial culture capable of protecting livestock from anthrax 
disease. Since then, anthrax has become one of the best 
characterized bacterial pathogens with regard to mechanism of 
toxicity and vaccine development Most developments have used 
live-attenuated strains, bacterial supernatants or protein subunit 
approaches. Recently, novel plasmid DNA (pDNA) approaches to 
a safe and effective anthrax vaccine have been proposed. This 
review summarizes the history of anthrax, the need for new 
vaccines and recent developments in pDNA-based vaccines, 
leading to the initiation of a human phase I clinical trial in a 
significantly shorter timeframe than in traditional vaccine 
development 

Keywords Anthrax, Baciilus anthracis, DNA vaccine, lethal 
factor, lethal toxin, plasm id-based vaccine, protective 
antigen 

Introduction 

History of anthrax 

Bacillus anthracis, the causative agent of anthrax, is a Gram- 
positive, spore-forming bacterium. The spores are extremely 
stable in adverse corrditions, and are resistant to heat, 
ultraviolet light, pressure and chemical agents. The disease 
primarily infects herbivores, however, all mammals are 
susceptible to anthrax infection 

The incidence of naturally occurring anthrax in humans is 
fairly rare, with a risk of infection of approximately 
1/100,000 [2]. There are three main forms of the disease: 
cutaneous, gastrointestinal and inhalation. Cutaneous is the 
most common form, accounting for 95% of all US cases. 
There have been no reported US cases of the gastrointestinal 
form (which is generally due to poorly cooked meat), and 
inhaled anthrax (also called woolsorter's disease) is rare, 
although usually fatal (3). Prior to the anthrax attacks of 
2001 in the US, cases of inhalational anthrax were limited. 
The first incident occurred in Sverdlovsk, Russia, following 
the accidental release of spores from a Soviet bioweapons 
facility. There were 18 occupational cases in the US in the 
20th century. Most of these cases occurred among mill or 
tannery workers, and two were associated with laboratory 
workers (4). Recently, however, there have been reports of 
fata] respiratory illnesses attributed to Bacillus cereus. Thus, it 
appears that other Bacillus species are capable of causing a 



disease similar to the inhalation form of the anthrax disease 

M. 

Anthrax virulence factors 

The virulence of B anthracis in rabbits, non-human primates 
and humans is primarily the result of a multicomponent 
toxin secreted by the organism [3). The toxin consists of 
three separate proteins, protective antigen (PA), lethal factor 
(LF) and edema factor (EF), which are encoded on a 184-kb 
plasmid designated pXOl [6*J. PA83 (735 amino acids, 
molecular weight of 82.684 Da) is a single-chain protein that 
binds to a mammalian ubiquitous cell surface receptor [7J. 
Cleavage by furin (or a furin-iike enzyme) results in a 63- 
kDa receptor-bound product [8,9] that multimerizes and can 
bind both the 90-kDa LF protein and the 89-kDa EF protein, 
which are subsequently endocytosed as a complex [10]. LF 
(776 amino acids, molecular weight of 90,237 Da) is a zinc 
metalloprotease that, once internalized and released from 
the endosomes, cleaves several isoforms of mitogen- 
activated protein kinase kinase (Mekl, Mek2 and MKK3), 
thus disrupting signal transduction events within the cell 
[1 1], The complex of LF and PA is referred to as lethal toxin 
(Letx), and is responsible for the rapid lethality of anthrax 
spore inhalation infection (3,1 2] due to extensive tissue 
hypoxia accompanied by pleural edema [12J. 

Anthrax as a biothreat and the need for a new 
vaccine 

Anthrax mainly infects livestock and is transmitted through 
food and soil. Although only a small number of animals 
were used for the experiments, Greenfield was the first to 
develop an anthrax vaccine that generated protective 
immunity in cattle 1 13]. Subsequendy, a protective vaccine 
for livestock using an attenuated B anthracis strain was 
developed by Pasteur in 1881 [14»). Later, a live-spore 
vaccine was developed by Sterne [14»J; this remains in 
widespread use today as an effective livestock vaccine, but 
is considered unsafe for human use. Concern over the safety 
of live-attenuated bacterial vaccines for humans led to the 
development of anthrax vaccine adsorbed (AVA), now 
called BioThrax (BioPort Corp). Prior to the 1990s, BioThrax 
was used primarily to protect workers with an occupational 
risk of anthrax exposure |15]. This vaccine consists of a cell- 
free filtrate of B anthracis adsorbed to aluminum hydroxide 
and is the only anthrax vaccine licensed for human use in 
the US. 

The Japanese were the first to use anthrax spores as a 
weapon in Manchuria during the 1940s (3). More recently, 
both the former Soviet Union and Iraq acknowledged 
producing weaponized anthrax in 1995 [4). In response to 
the threat of anthrax being used as an agent of bioterrorism, 
the US Department of Defense began a mandatory AVA 
vaccine program in 1998 to protect its military forces [15). 
AVA has remained essentially unchanged since the 1960s 
and has been administered primarily to workers involved in 
processing animal products and to military personnel [16], 
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Several concerns with the currently licensed anthrax vaccine 
that have been discussed are, lot-to-lot variability, use 
limited to adults aged 18 to 65, a less than optimal dosing 
regimen from the standpoint of compliance and convenience 
(six doses over 18 months, followed by an annual booster), 
and reactogenicity (especially in women) [17]. These 
concerns led the Institute of Medicine to recommend the 
development of a second-generation anthrax vaccine [18]. 

The anthrax letter attacks of 2001 heightened public concern 
of the threat of anthrax as a bioterrorism agent. Cases of 
anthrax (n .- 22; 11 inhalation and 11 cutaneous) were 
reported as a result of spores sent via the US Postal Service 
in 2001, with five fatalities resulting from the inhalation 
form of the disease [19|. These biological attacks following 
the September 11, 2001 terrorist attack resulted in a 
heightened awareness of bioterrorism threats, and the US 
government responded with several measures to stimulate 
research and development of protective agents. In addition, 
the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
(NIAID) initiated a series of integrated programs for 
biodefense research [20]. 

There was an overwhelming international response to the 
government's call for new defenses against bioterrorism 
from both the private and public sectors. Since September 
11, 2001. there has been significant grant funding for new 
vaccine technologies, with over 30 grants awarded for 
anthrax vaccines alone [21]. In 2003 and 2004, US $437 
million were allocated for anthrax research. The National 
Institutes of Health (NIH)'s estimated budget for biodefense 
research is US $1.6 billion in 2004, with the highest 
proportion allocated to vaccine development [14*]. The NIH 
issued a Request for Proposal in March 2003 for the 
production and testing of a recombinant PA (rPA) vaccine 
(PA protects against spore challenge and is the main active 
component of AVA [22]). rPA vaccines have been studied 
for many years and were the most readily available option 
for a second-generation vaccine. 

In addition to AVA and rPA, the government is supporting 
new vaccine technologies. In 2004, Congress budgeted US 
$5.6 billion over the next ten years under Project Bioshield to 
procure stockpiles of bioterrorism countermeasures and 
encourage the development of new vaccines [23]. The Act 
was signed by President Bush on July 21, 2004, after 
receiving House and Senate approval. 

In contrast to conventional or recombinant protein vaccines, 
plasmid DNA (pDNA) vaccination involves delivering a 
plasmid encoding the antigen (s) of interest to cells. The 
antigen is then expressed de novo, resulting in the induction 
of cellular and humoral immune responses. Plasmid-based 
vaccines offer many potential advantages that would make 
them ideal candidates as new vaccines against anthrax and 
other bioterrorism targets. These include: (i) the target 
immunogens can be genetically, and thus specifically, stably 
and uniformly detoxified; (ii) a large number of different 
constructs and combinations of immunogens (ie, multivalent 
vaccines) can be rapidly developed and tested; (ili) a range 
of formulations suitable for use in humans can be tested that 
can provide the optimal balance of humoral and cellular 
immune responses without immunopathology; (iv) pDNA 
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does not require the handling of the pathogen or any 
mammalian cell substrates (with the associated risk of 
adventitious agents) at any point in the manufacturing 
process; and (v) the uniformity of testing and manufacturing 
regardless of the sequence of the encoded antigen, and the 
scalability of pDNA manufacturing facilitates the rapid 
advancement of pDNA vaccines from the research 
laboratory to the clinic [24]. The ability to develop 
multivalent (multi-target or multi-agent) vaccines with 
broad protection may also be a key advantage for 
biodefense. 

Anthrax DNA vaccine studies 

In the first published anthrax DNA vaccine study, Dennis 
Klinman's laboratory at the US Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) demonstrated that pDNA vaccination 
could protect mice from an intravenously administered Letx 
challenge [25H- These investigators used a pDNA encoding 
PA63 (with the bacterial leader sequence deleted) fused to a 
human tissue plasminogen activator (htPA) signal sequence 
to direct efficient secretion of the antigen from mammalian 
cells. PA63 is the biologically active component that forms 
the heptameric structure cleaved from the full-length 83-kDa 
PA protein. The study demonstrated that an anti-PA 
antibody response could be elicited after a single 
intramuscular injection of pDNA and that this response 
could be boosted by repeated vaccinations. Immunized mice 
developed a strong anti-PA antibody response that also 
neutralized Letx activity in an in vitro cytotoxicity assay. The 
elicited immune response was biologically relevant, as it 
protected all mice from an intravenous (iv) challenge of 
approximately 5-fold the LD M of Letx. 

Subsequent studies on pDNA vaccines against anthrax were 
expanded to use particle-mediated epidermal delivery (gene 
gun), boosting with recombinant protein or different routes 
of administration (eg, mucosal immunization). A study 
published in the same year as the Klinman study examined 
the use of pDNA alone or in combination with an rPA 
protein boost (26). In an immunization schedule requiring 
almost a year, low levels of anti-PA antibody titers were 
produced with pDNA alone, but titers could be elevated 
after boosting with rPA. The pDNA construct encoded a 
full-length PA gene (including the bacterial signal sequence) 
without a mammalian signal sequence necessary for efficient 
secretion of the PA protein from the injected mouse muscle 
cells. Secretion of the pDNA-encoded antigen was 
previously demonstrated to be important for generating a 
strong humoral response to ovalbumin (ova) in a study 
comparing the immune response to ova expressed as a 
secreted, cytoplasmic or transmembrane protein [27]. 
Despite the lack of secretion, enough pDNA-expressed 
protein entered the major histocompatibility complex class II 
pathway in muscle cells or antigen-presenting cell cross- 
presentation pathway to prime a response that could be 
boosted with recombinant protein. 

Although antibodies directed against PA alone were 
sufficient to protect mice and rabbits against a Letx 
challenge, some studies suggested that EF and/or LF could 
also contribute to protective immunity. The ability of an LF 
immune response to augment the protective response to PA 
or to offer protection on its own was tested with pDNA 
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delivered by a gene gun [28"). pDNA encoding non- 
secreted forms of PA63 and the N-terminal 254-amino-acid 
fragment of LF that binds PA63 were used to immunize 
mice. Antl-PA and anti-LF antibodies were generated and 
could be boosted with recombinant protein. Importantly, all 
of the PA and PA + LF pDNA-immunized mice were 
protected from an iv challenge of approximately 5-fold the 
LD tt of Let* in addition, all LF-only pDNA immunized mice 
were protected. This study was the first direct 
demonstration that LF provides protective efficacy. 

In a follow-on study, the non-secreted PA and LF pDNAs were 
co-injected into three rabbits and compared with two rabbits 
injected with LF pDNA alone, and single rabbits injected with 
PA + LF r PA or LF pDNA twice followed by a recombinant 
protein boost Single rabbits injected with either rPA. rPA + rLF 
or AVA were also included in the study [29] . Animals were 
challenged from 64 to 411 days later with inhaled aerosolized 
anthrax spores. None of the rabbits immunized with the pDNA 
alone survived challenge. The DNA prime with rPA and rPA + 
rLF boost rabbits both survived, as did all recombinant protein- 
immunized control rabbits. The variable immunization and 
challenge protocols, coupled with the low number of rabbits 
per group, makes analysis of the data in this study difficult 
This paper is the first published example of aerosolized spore 
challenge of pDNA-immunized rabbits, which is the gold 
standard for anthrax vaccine efficacy since it exposes the animal 
to the agent and to the expected mode of delivery in the event 
of a bioterrorist attack. Inhalation challenge of rabbits is also 
anticipated to be an important model for vaccine approval by 
the FDA according to the 'animal rule* (21CFR601 subpart H), 
which may be needed for FDA approval of biodefense and 
other vaccines for which human efficacy testing is not ethical or 
feasible [30»]. 

Although a recombinant protein boost increased the 
antibody responses of pDNA vaccines, it is not practical for 
large-scale development and distribution of vaccines for 
biodefense. In addition, it obviates many of the key 
advantages of pDNA vaccines described above. The ability 
to conveniently deliver more than one antigen is one of the 
major advantages of pDNA over recombinant proteins, and 
was demonstrated using a Five-pDNA vaccine encoding 
genes for both blood-stage and liver-stage antigens of 
Plasmodium falciparum [31»]. Riemenschneider et al extended 
this paradigm for bioterrorist vaccine development by 
testing a cocktail of four pDNAs encoding antigens from B 
anthracis, and Ebola, Marburg and Venezuelan equine 
encephalitis viruses [32«J. In this study, rabbits were 
immunized with a pDNA encoding full length PA83 fused 
to the htPA leader sequence for efficient secretion of the 
antigen. Groups of ten rabbits were immunized four times 
with approximately 20 *ig of PA83 pDNA divided over eight 
sites on the skin at 0, 4, 8 and 21 weeks using the gene gun. 
The immune responses in these rabbits were compared 
directly to those in rabbits receiving the human dose of AVA 
(0.5 ml) four times at 0. 4, 8 and 12 weeks. Titers of anti-PA 
antibodies and Letx neutralization were equivalent in the 
pDNA and AVA rabbits, indicating that pDNA could 
induce the same high level of response as AVA in rabbits. 
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Importantly, these rabbits were challenged by subcutaneous 
injection of 100-fold the LD M of Ames strain spores and 
monitored for survival. While all control animals died, nine 
out of ten PA83 pDNA-vaccinated animals and seven out of 
ten AVA-vaccinated animals survived challenge, illustrating 
the protective efficacy of pDNA vaccines against anthrax in 
mammals. 

Gene gun delivery has been successfully used to generate 
humoral responses in large animals, including humans, 
using microgram doses of DNA |33,34]. However, the scale- 
up of that technology still presents several technical hurdles 
that will need to be overcome for commercialization. 

An alternative method of delivery for pDNA vaccines has 
been tested in the anthrax model. A full-length PA gene was 
cloned into a cytomegalovirus promoter-driven plasmid and 
delivered to the salivary gland by a process termed 
retroductal gene transfer (35). Presumably the PA gene was 
not engineered to be secreted by mammalian cells by the 
addition of a leader sequence. A single injection of 175 \ig of 
pDNA, formulated with a cationic lipid/co-lipid 
combination and Zn". was delivered to the salivary gland of 
rats and compared to a single dose of intramuscularly 
administered pDNA and 15 \ig of rPA protein in complete 
Freund's adjuvant Using this delivery system, previous 
research had demonstrated that a second boost injection of 
pDNA did not increase antibody titers, due to 'the strong 
adaptive immune response to the encoded protein* [35], thus 
no boost was attempted in this study. A 10-fold minimal 
lethal dose of Letx was injected intravenously, and animals 
were monitored for survival. Four out of six salivary gland- 
injected animals and both rPA-vaccinated animals survived, 
whereas none of the six intramuscularly immunized animals 
survived. It is important to note that DNA was administered 
in combination with lipid and Zn 2 ' for salivary gland 
delivery, but not for intramuscular (im) delivery. It cannot 
be ruled out that this difference in formulation may account 
for the differences in survival observed between the two 
groups. Given the limited response of the animals to a single 
injection, it is difficult to understand why the immune 
response cannot be boosted by administering a second dose. 
This inability to boost the primary immune response using 
retroductal gene transfer coupled with administration 'in an 
office setting by a trained professional in less than 20 min. 
not unlike a dental check-up' [35] severely limits the utility 
of this method for prophylactic vaccination. 

Due to the limitations of the approaches described above, 
there remains a need for improved formulations and 
methods of generating humoral responses with DNA 
vaccines. This is particularly true in biodefense indications 
where stability, distribution and ease of administration are 
key concerns. Formulation of DNA with cationic lipids has 
been shown in a variety of in vivo studies for several 
infectious disease targets to result in enhanced humoral 
responses against antigen targets. These studies are 
summarized in Table 1. Although it has yet to be 
demonstrated in humans, there is extensive preclinical 
evidence suggesting that cationic lipid-based formulations 
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Table 1. Cationlc lipids used for Infectious disease vaccine Indications. 



Lipids 


Route of 
administration 


Animal 
model 


pDNA-encoded 
antinpn 


Dose 


Reference 


Vaxfectln (Vical 
Inc) 


im 


Mice 


NP (flu) 


Two tft thro a arimlntatrntiAnQ at varioH 
1 tvv vj unco auiiiiiifsuciumio ai vcintsu 

doses (1 to 25 jig) 


[39»| 




im 


Rabbit 


NP (flu) 


Twf\ nHmtnlctr nflorto nf i PA * ■ n 


i a9 *i 




im 


Mice 


Five antigens 
flncludina NP) 


Two administrations of 5 \ig 


[40.) 




im 


Mice 


JE prM and E 


Three administrations at varied doses 
(5 to 100 ua) 


[41] 




Im lei and in 
11 ii| lu emu IF] 


Mice 


s*tr\1 A(~\ /LJI\/\ 

ypi4U (nIV) 


Two administrations of 20 ua 


[42J 




im, Id and in 


Baboons 


! Tat, Nef, Gag/Pro 
and Env (HIV) 


Four administrations of 7 mg 


[43] 


Vaxfectln, GAP- 


salivary 


Mice 


NP (flu) 


Two administrations of 300 uq 


[44] 


DLRIEzDOPE 


im/in 


Mice 


Ag85A, AG85B and 
PStS-3 (TB) 


Three to four administrations of 50 \ig 
(im)and20ng(in) 


[45] 


DMRIErDOPE 


im 


Ponies 


Glycoprotein G 
(rabies) 


Two administrations of 200 ug 


[36*] : 




im 


Dogs 


Glycoprotein HA 
and F (canine 
distemper) 


Two administrations of 100 jig 


[46] 


DDAB:PC 


im 


Mice 


NS3 (hepatitis C) 


Three administrations of 100 \ig 


[47] 


DC-Chol:DOPE 


im, ip, in, sc and id 


Mice, 
yuinea pigs 


Env/Rev (HIV) 


Two administrations of 5 or 1 0 \ig 


[48] 




in 


Mice 


Env/Rev (HIV) 


Three administrations of varied doses 
OtolOua) 


[49] 


DC~Chol:DOPE 
I (fmannan) 


in and im 


Mice 


Rev (HIV) 


Three administrations of 2 ug 


[50] 


DOTMA:DOPE 


im, ip and iv 


Mice 


NP (LCMV) 


One administration of 100 uq 


[511 


TM-TPS:DOPE 
(CellFECTIN) 


id and im 


Monkeys 


HBsAg (HBV) 


Two administrations of 400 ug 


[52] 


DOTAP:PC:DOPE 


im 


Mice 


HBsAg (HBV) 


Three administrations of 10 ua 


[53] 


DODAC:DOPE:P 
EG2000C8CER 


im and in 


Mice 


HA (Flu) 


Varied dosing 


[541 | 


DOSPER I 


in and oral 


Mice 


HA (Flu) 


Two administrations of 20 ug 


- tssj | 



Vaxfectin is composed of the cationic lipid VC-1052, (±)-/V-(3-aminopropyl)-/V,AAdimemyi-2,3-bis(myristoleyloxy)-1-propanaminium bromide 
and the co-lipid 1,2-diphytanoyl-srhglycero-3-phosphoethanolamine. DMRIE ^^(a-HydroxyethylVA/.W-dimethyi^.S-bisftetradecyloxyi-l- 
propanaminium bromide, DOPE 1,2 Dioleoyl-sn-glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine, HA hemagglutinin, HBV hepatitis B virus, Id intradermal, 
im intramuscular, In intranasal, ip intraperitoneal, iv intravenous, JE Japanese encephalitis virus, NP nucleoprotein, sc subcutaneous, TB 
tuberculosis. 



significantly enhance humoral responses of DNA vaccines. 
An (±)-A/-(2-hydroxyetiiyl)-iV,N-dimethyl-2,3-bis(tetradecyl- 
oxy)-l-propanaminium bromide (DMRIE): 1,2 dioleoyl-sn- 
glycero-3-phosphoethanolamine (DOPE) formulation of a 
plasmid encoding human leukocyte antigen-B7 and 02 
microglobulin delivered intratu morally has demonstrated 
safety in over 700 cancer patients. DMRIEiDOPE has 
resulted in significant enhancement of antirabies titers in 
ponies compared with naked DNA [36»J. In addition, the 
DMRIE:DOPE pDNA formulations are scalable and they 
have been manufactured as a single vial product stored as a 
liquid suspension at 2 to 8°C for several years [Vical Inc, 
unpublished data]. Thus, cationic lipid-based formulations 
have the potential to provide a new generation of vaccines 
not only for anthrax, but also for other bioterrorism, 
infectious disease and cancer vaccine indications. 

Based on the results with DMRIE:DOPE and Vaxfectin 
(Vical Inc; Table 1), plasmids encoding detoxified PA and LF 
were formulated with these two cationic lipid systems to 



produce an anthrax vaccine candidate. These formulations 
enhanced antibody response in mice relative to naked DNA 
[G Hermanson, unpublished data). 

In a series of preclinical studies designed with the goal of 
developing a safe and efficacious human anthrax vaccine, 
Hermanson et al [37*»] screened six different PA pDNA and 
seven LF pDNA constructs for in vitro protein expression and 
mouse immunogenicity, including total antibody titers and in 
vitro Letx neutralization. All constructs included the htPA 
leader sequence for efficient secretion from mammalian cells in 
order to induce the highest possible humoral response. 
Constructs synthesized with codons optimized for expression 
in humans and constructs encoding B anthracis wild-type 
sequences were compared. Full-length PA83 (with the rurin 
cleavage site deleted), the processed PA63, and humanized and 
B anthracis wild-type PA constructs were tested. LF constructs 
tested included humanized and wild-type full-length versions 
and truncated versions in which the metalloprotease domain 
had been deleted. 
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A humanized PA83 plasmid, and two truncated LF plasmids 
were chosen based on their ability to induce the highest anti-PA 
or anti-LF antibody titers and Letx-neutralizing titers in mice. 
The pDNAs were used in a rabbit (n = 150) study comparing 
single (PA or LF) and bivalent (PA + LF) pDNA vaccinations 
delivered in multiple formulations [37H. Immunogenicity 
parameters were measured, and a subset of rabbits was selected 
for 100-fold the LD B anthrax spore inhalation challenge. 
Surviving animals were monitored for anti-PA, anti-LF and 
Letx neutralization titers to assess the effect of the spore 
challenge on the subsequent immune response. In addition, ten 
rabbits were monitored 7.5 months post-vaccination to 
determine the duration of the pDNA-induced immune 
response prior to a terminal inhalation spore challenge. As a 
benchmark, four rabbits immunized twice with one-tenth the 
human dose of AVA were also included [37H- 

Protective immunity was achieved in all 40 rabbits immunized 
with either two or three 1-mg injections of formulated pDNA 
encoding detoxified PA83 or PA83 + LF. All four AVA- 
immunized rabbits also survived challenge, while five 
formulated non-coding plasmid controls and 12 naive rabbits 
died. Significantly, five out of nine rabbits immunized with LF 
pDNA alone were also protected from challenge. Additionally, 
in the four surviving animals, the time-to-death was 
significantly prolonged compared with the naive controls 
[37H. This is the first demonstration in a relevant animal 
model that vaccination with LF pDNA alone can generate 
protective immunity. 

Formulated pDNA compared favorably with a 50 ul dose of 
AVA vaccine in this rabbit study. Analysis of pre- versus post- 
challenge total binding and neutralizing antibody titers in 
animals receiving three doses of PA pDNA or PA + LF pDNA 
showed no change in the anti-PA and anti-LF or Letx- 
neutralizing titers post-challenge [37H- This suggests that 
pDNA. but not two 50 ul doses of AVA, provided 'sterile 
immunity', defined as a state of immunity that prevents 
sufficient spore germination to boost pre-existing antibody 
responses. 

Ten PA83-vaccinated rabbits were followed for 7.5 months 
after their third vaccination. Both binding and neutralizing 
antibody titers were assayed. Both titers reached a plateau at 
a level approximately 30% of the peak at around 3 months 
following the third injection and remained stable for the 
duration of this 7.5-month period. These animals were 
subsequently challenged with aerosolized anthrax spores 
(100-fold the ID J, and all ten survived. At that time, post- 
challenge antibody titers increased in the surviving animals, 
suggesting that some spore germination did occur [37»«]. 
'Sterile immunity' is a time-limited immunological state 
since rabbits challenged 13 weeks post immunization 
displayed 'sterile immunity', but rabbits challenged after 7.5 
months showed increases in titer. Results of these studies 
supported the further clinical development of a bivalent 
pDNA vaccine against anthrax. 

Phase I clinical trial of a plasmid-based 
anthrax vaccine 

The anthrax pDNA vaccine described above progressed in 
just 13 months from concept to the start of preclinical safety 
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studies in support of IND filing. This rapid development 
was facilitated by the large body of research on B anthracis 
regarding the mechanism of toxicity, antigens that provide a 
protective immune response, in vitro assays for toxin- 
neutralizing antibody response, and animal models for 
critical in vivo challenge studies. However, even for less 
well-characterized targets than anthrax. pDNA vaccine 
technology can significantly shorten the time needed to 
select a vaccine candidate and begin preclinical studies. 

A dose-escalation NIAID-supported trial has been initiated at 
two Vaccine and Treatment Evaluation Units (VTEUs) in 2004. 
In addition to safety, immunogenicity parameters including 
anti-PA and anti-LF antibody titers and in vitro Letx 
neutralization titers will be measured. Given that pDNA 
vaccines have induced cellular responses in humans [38), this 
clinical study represents an important measure of whether 
cationic lipid-formulated pDNA vaccines can also induce 
sufficient humoral responses in humans to advance pDNA into 
other antibody-mediated vaccine applications. 

Conclusion 

DNA vaccines have many properties that make them an 
attractive platform for biodefense applications: (i) speed of 
development, (ii) safety in humans, (iii) the ability to produce 
multi-agent and multivalent vaccines, (iv) uniformity of 
manufacturing and testing, and (v) the potential to produce 
vaccines with a balanced immune response. A pDNA vaccine 
for anthrax has been developed and has entered phase I clinical 
trial in a significantly shorter timeframe than traditional vaccine 
development The full potential of DNA vaccines will be 
realized with the generation of a robust humoral immune 
response in humans. Cationic lipid pDNA formulations have 
shown great promise in preclinical animal models and are 
being evaluated in humans with a bivalent anthrax pDNA 
vaccine. 
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